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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE AVESTA 

MONTHS. 

By Lo0is H. Gray, 

Newark, N. J. 

The system of nomenclature of the Iranian months is so 
different from the Indian terminology as to preclude any pos- 
sibility of mutual influence. In the earliest Sanskrit source 
which names the months, the Yajur-Veda, they are designated 
by terms manifestly relating to the seasons of the solar year — 
madhu, mddhava; gukra, guci; nabhas, nabhasyaj is, urjj 
sahas, sahasya, tapas, tapasya} These names manifestly fall 
into six pairs, denoting respectively "sweet, bright, cloudy, 
sapful, forceful," and "ascetic," referring to the six seasons of 
spring, summer, rainy season, autumn, winter, and the cool 
period which was especially devoted to the practice of religious 
austerities. The later Indian astronomy changed these names 
to Chaitra, Vai^akha, Jyestha, Asadha, Qravana, Bhadrapada, 
Agvina, Karttika, Margagirsa, Pausa, Magha, and Phalguna, 
these being naksatra, or siderial names. ^ 

In Iranian, on the other hand, the terminology of the months 
is essentially hierarchic' The names are in order as follows: 
Fravartin, Artavahist, Horvadat, Tir, Amerodat, Satvairo, Mitro, 
Avan, Adaro, Din, Vohuman, and Spendarmat. The months 

1 Thibaut, Astronomie^ Astrologie und Mafhematik, p. 11 ; cf. Schrader, Beallexikon der 
indogermanischen AlfertumakuTide, p. 396. On the various modes of naming the months 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples see ibid., pp. 548-53. In the Sothis period of the Egyptians 
there was, in like manner, a division of the year into the three seasons of canal-tide, garden- 
tide, and harvest-tide, Faselius, Altdgyptische Kalenderstudien, p. 5. 

2SeweIl and Dikshit, Indian Calendar, pp. 24, 25; cf. also their tables II and III, ibid., 
pp. ciii-cvii. For the length of the individual months, which vary from twenty-nine to 
thirty-one days, see ibid., p. 10. 

3 The names of the month are not found in the Avesta, but occur in the Pahiavi texts, in 
al-Biruni, Mas'udi, and in Byzantine Greek authors ; see my section on the Iranian Calendar 
In the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Vol. II, pp. 675-8, and my article "Zu den 
byzantinischen Angaben fiber den altiranischen Kalender," Byz. Z., Vol. XI, pp. 468-72. The 
origin of the names of the Avesta months has been made the subject of a study by Kuka, 
"An Enquiry into the Order of the Parsee Months and the Basis of Their Nomenclature," in 
the K. B. Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 54-73. His conclusions, however, are very different 
from mine. In the same volume, pp. 146-53, Karkaria has drawn an interesting parallel 
between " The Pars! and the French Revolutionary Calendars," but his view that the Zoroas- 
trian calendar may have influenced that of the French Revolutionists seems to me very 
improbable. 
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were, therefore, sacred respectively to the Guardian Spirits, Best 
Kighteousness, Healing, Tishtrya (Sirius, the dog-star), Immor 
tality. Desirable Kingdom, Mithra, Waters, Fire, Religion (the 
supreme lord, Ormazd) , Best Mind, and Holy Concord. In this 
list, then, we find Ormazd and the six Amshaspands, or arch- 
angels, together with the chief objects of the Zoroastrian cult, 
Tishtrya, Mithra, Waters, Fire, and the Guardian Spirits or 
Fravashis. Several of these names, however, may be further 
reduced. Each of the Amshaspands has a double character, 
spiritual and physical.* The Avestan months may then be read 
as in honor respectively of the Guardian Spirits, Fire, Water, 
Dog-Star, Vegetation, Metal, Sun, Anahita (the Iranian goddess 
of fertility),^ Fire, the Supreme Lord, Cattle, and Earth. This 
year, it must be noted, does not begin, as we should expect, with 
Din, the month in honor of the Supreme Lord, which commenced 
December 16, but with Fravartin, the month consecrated to the 
Guardian Spirits, whose first day was March 21. Herein is a 
striking coincidence with the Babylonian year, which also began 
in March-April with the month of Nisftn. 

In Babylonia the year consisted, as is well known, of twelve 
months, each containing thirty days. To atone for the five extra 
days, which in Iran were added to each year and named in honor 
of the five Gathas, whence they were termed Gah or Andargah, 
the Babylonians intercalated a month, called Ve-Adar, every six 
years. This gives, however, an annual deficiency of one day 
and eleven hours. Every 124 years, therefore, another month 
was inserted, while the Iranians made a similar intercalation at 
the end of each period of 120 years. The fact that at a later 
period months of twenty-nine days alternated with those of 
thirty in Babylonia as in the Sinico- Japanese calendar (von 
Siebold, Nippon, 2d ed.. Vol. II, p. 21), finds no parallel in Iran 
and need not detain us here, any more than the problem of the 
second Nisftn and second Elftl. What is of importance in this 
connection is the fact that over each of the Babylonian months 
presided a deity or group of deities.' The lords of Nisftn were 

* See " §ayast la-§ayast," XV, 5, and my paper on the double nature ot the Amshaspands 
about to appear in the ArchivfUr Beligion8wi»9en$chaft, 

^Cf. the Ardul sur Bano Yasht (Yt. v.), in honor of Anahita (the 'Ai^irts of the Greek 
writers) and the waters. 

6 See Muss-Arnolt, "The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and Their Eegents," 
Jowr. of Bib. Lit., Vol. XI, pp. 72-94, 160-76 ; Jastrow, Religion, of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 
«2-4, 676, 677. 
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Anu and Bel, of whom the former was the head of the Assyro- 
Babylonian pantheon (Jastrow, p. 677), primarily the sky -god, 
and the "father of the gods" (abu ilani), while the latter was 
the god of earth, the "lord of countries" (b6l matftti), and 
also the "father of the gods," but likewise a god of death, punish- 
ment, and vengeance. The month of Aru was under the dominion 
of Ea, a benignant god and the sovereign of the waters, a fitting 
deity, therefore, for the rainy spring of April-May. Over the 
third month presided the moon-god Sin. If the name of the 
month Siwan or Simftnu really signifies "signal, sign, trophy," 
it would seem to suggest the appearance of the crops, giving 
token of the coming harvest.' The deity of the month of Tam- 
muz, himself a sun-god, who at midsummer (June-July) gains 
his greatest vigor, was Nin-ib, the morning sun. The month 
Abu which, as its name probably implies, was a month " for laying 
the foundation of cities and houses," was under the auspices of 
Nin-gish-zida, originally a solar deity, later identified with Nin- 
girsu, and finally with Nin-ib, who was at first the sun-god in 
his destructive aspect, then the storm-cloud, and at last, losing 
his meteorological character, the god of war, while, appropriate 
to the advancing summer, he presided also over the growth of 
trees (Jastrow, pp. 99, 217, 547, 588). Over the month of Ululu 
ruled Ishtar, a goddess of fertility, representing the culmination 
of the harvest. Shamash, the sun-god par excellence, is lord of 
Tishritum, probably from the fair weather prevailing in the 
autumn. Marduk, the herald of the gods and a solar deity, is lord 
of Marcheshwan, and Nergal, the god of war, rules over Kislimu.' 
Tebfitum is under the regency of Pap-sukkal, the messenger of 
Anu and Ishtar, as well as of Shamash and other gods ; and if, as 
is possible, he is identical with Nabu, who is called "the lofty 
messenger, lengthening the days of his life," he may have this 
place as announcing the return of the spring and summer by the 
lengthening of the days after the winter. Kamman, "the thun- 
derer," the god of storms, is the fitting ruler of the month of 
Shabatu, so called from the heavy and destructive rains and floods 
which prevail throughout it. During the month of Addaru these 
rains continue, so that the seven evil spirits appropriately are 
its lords. 

'The month is also explained as " the time of appointing (brick-making) ," from s ft m n , 
"to appoint." 

8 The grounds of the regencies of Mardak and Nergal are not clear, Jastrow, p. 463. 
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In comparing the Iranian and Babylonian systems of nomen- 
clature, there meets us at once a striking similarity and a diver- 
gency no less striking. The regency of sacred beings over the 
months, to which India and Greece have no parallel, immediately 
suggests Babylonian influence on Iran, an influence, which, in 
my opinion, is more profound than is generally supposed. Yet 
despite this similarity, there does not seem to be the same logi- 
cal basis for the series of the divinities of the months. This is 
the more surprising since the conventional order in which the 
Amshaspands are named in the Avesta is not observed in the 
calendar of the months, while in the calendar of days it is 
strictly followed. The basis for this divergency in the case of 
the months is not easy to determine. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, in the absence of any more plausible explanation, that the 
double nature of the Amshaspands, to which I have already 
alluded, may account for at least a portion of the assignments. 

The first Iranian month, March-April, is under the regency 
of the Fravasis, "the Guardian spirits of the righteous," who 
play an important part in the so-called Younger Avesta. If 
my supposition be right, they originally represent, beneath the 
later accretions which approximate them in many respects to the 
Platonic ISeai, the ghost-cult, which must have been prominent 
before the Zoroastrian reform. To them, then, as to beneficent 
ghosts of the righteous dead, the first month of the year is 
appropriately dedicated.' The second month, April-May, is 
sacred to Asa Vahista, who represents meteorologically the fire, 
although it must be noted that he is especially the healer of 
sickness (Dinkart, 8, 37, 14), who gives to drink of the fountain 
of life {ibid., 7, 30, 14), and who, with Ahura Mazda, is the 
guardian of the world [ibid., 9, 30, 14), having sovereignty in 
heaven (Saddar, XI, 5). The underlying idea of the dedication 
of this month to Asa Vahista may be, therefore, the revivification 
of the earth after the death of winter. Over the third month, 
May-June, presides the archangel Haurvatat, who represents in 
the material world the water, evidently in allusion to the vernal 
rains, which prepare the way for the coming harvest. The regent 
of the fourth month, June-July, is the dog-star Tishtrya,'" whose 

9 Note on the possible later beginning of the year with Din, Both, ZDMO., Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 697-720. 

10 See Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. II, pp. 411, 420, 426; CasarteUi, Philotophy of 
the Mazdaycanian Religion under the Samanids, p. 82. The association of Tishtrya with 
rain does not seem involved. 
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helical rising occurs in the hottest part of the year, while the 
fifth month, July-August, was ruled by Ameretat, who represents 
in her physical aspect vegetation, thus typifying the harvest time. 
The sixth month, August-September, had as a presiding genius 
the archangel Xsa^ra Vairya, who is meteorologically the god of 
metals." He is, furthermore, in this aspect the instrument by 
which channels are drawn (Vd. 9, 10; cf. 16, 6; 17, 6; Yt. 10, 
125) . This may then have referred either to the plow, in allu- 
sion to the new tillage after the gathering of the summer crop, 
or, more probably, to the tools used in building. If the latter 
hypothesis be possible, an analogue might be sought in the 
Babylonian Abu, the name of the fifth Babylonian month (July- 
August), which distinctly implies, as already stated, that this 
month was especially devoted to building. The Iranian building 
period would then be separated from the Babylonian only by a 
month. The seventh month, September-October, the last of 
summer, is under the lordship of Mithra, the deity of the sun, so 
that we have here an exact parallel with the seventh month of 
the Babylonians, which was under the governance of Shamash in 
allusion to the fair autumn weather. The regents of the eighth 
Iranian month, October-November, were the Apo, or the waters, 
pointing evidently to the rainy season beginning in the autumn, 
and over the ninth month, November-December, rules Atars, 
the fire, obviously as the deity who gives protection against the 
cold of winter. The ruler of the tenth month, Din,'^ December- 
January, was the Supreme Lord, Ormazd himself. This has 
given rise to a conjecture," which has hardly proved tenable, 
that the Iranian year originally began with the month of Din, 
instead of Fravartin, especially as the first day of every month is 

11 An interesting coincidence, which is, of course, purely accidental, lies in the ascrip- 
tion of the autumn to the element metal in the Sinico-Japanese calendar. See Ton Siebold, 
Nippon, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 51. 

I20n Din, Dai, as equivalent to Ormazd, see Darmesteter, ie ZA„ Vol. I, p. 34, n. 2; 
Gray, Grundriss der iraniachen Philologie, Vol. II, p. 677. 

13 A similar hypothesis has been advanced concerning the Babylonian year, but it seems 
on the whole improbable. It is worth noting in this connection that the Hindu and Roman 
years began, like the Babylonian and Iranian, in the spring. The Old Persian calendar 
began, according to Oppert, with the month BagayadiS, " honor to the god(s)," in October- 
November, but the fourth month, January-February, in a manner perhaps analogous to the 
Zoroastrian Din, was Anamaka, "the nameless," doubtless in honor of Auramazda, whose 
name was regarded as a "name which is above every name.^' It is significant in this con- 
nection, that the month of Anamaka is preceded by that of ASriyadia, "flre-worship," a 
concept precisely parallel to that of the Avesta AtarS, who precedes Din. As the months 
Bagayadi§, A9'iyadia, and Anamaka are the only ones in the Old Persian Calendar with 
hierarchic names, it is probable that there was a direct injluence from one Iranian people 
on the other. 
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under the auspices of Ahura Mazda. Yet Din can hardly have 
been the first month, for the five intercalated Gahanbars fall 
just before the month of Fravartin, exactly as the interpolated 
29th of February precedes the first day of the original Roman 
calendar. Furthermore, all the sources thus far known are 
unanimous in making Fravartin the first month, although this 
argument in itself is of little value in view of the late date of the 
authorities in question. Neither is another theory which has 
been proposed, that Din was originally the middle of the year, 
which therefore began with Ameretat (July- August), any more 
satisfactory than that which makes Din the first month. 

Why Ormazd should preside over this month is an extremely 
doubtful problem. It can hardly be on account of the remini- 
scence of his original functions as a sky-god, for Anu, his 
Babylonian analogue, is one of the deities who presides over the 
first month Nisftn (March— April). The only explanation which 
I can suggest is an extremely fanciful one, on which I myself 
lay little stress, presenting it only in lieu of none at all. It will 
be noted that, in conformity to Zoroastrian custom in general, no 
month is dedicated to an evil spirit. This would be giving 
recognition to Ahriman, a thing blasphemous to the Iranian 
mind, although the Babylonians could consecrate a month (Adar, 
or February-March) to the seven evil spirits. Now the only 
season of the year which was, according to the Avesta, created 
by Ahriman was winter, which extended from October 17 to 
March 20 (Darmesteter, Le ZA., Vol. I, p. 37; Vol. Ill, p. 34 ; 
Bundahisn, 7). This season, "created by the demon" [daevo- 
ddta, Vd. I, 3, of. Bd. XXVIII, 1) is mentioned as a curse 
equal to the serpent, the special object of hatred to the Iranians 
as early as the time of Herodotus (I, 140). The heart of this 
period is the month which received the name of Din. May it 
be, then, that in conscious defiance of the power of Ahriman the 
center of the time of his power was made sacred to his great 
opponent and conqueror, Ahura Mazda ? The lord of the 
eleventh month, January— February, is Vohuman. The reason for 
his succession after Ormazd is evidently not meteorological but 
theological. This made clear by the Pahlavi texts which call 
Vohuman the first creation of Ormazd (Bd. I, 23 ; Datistan-i 
Dinik, XL, 1; Dinkart, 9, 38, 6; 9, 69, 47; 4, 4, 12; 7, 1, 4), 
while the Gathas term Ahura Mazda "the father of the Good 
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Mind," i. e., Vohuman {vanhdus pitaram mananho, Ys. XXXI, 
8; XLV, 4; cf. XXXVIII, 3). Vohuman is, moreover, the 
special protector of the good creation (Dk. 9, 42, 10), and thus 
of the righteous man {ibid., 9, 44, 12). It is he who brings 
revelation to man (Ys. XXIX, 7, and numerous other Gathic 
passages), and the blessings both of this life and of the life to 
come (Ys. XL VII, 3, and other passages in the Gathas). As 
the first bom of Ormazd naturally succeeds him in the regency 
of the months, so in Babylonia the sky-god Anu is followed 
by Bel, who is pre-eminently the lord of man (Jastrow, pp. 
141, 297), thus occupying a place in the Babylonian calendar 
like Vohuman in the Iranian. The deity of the last month, 
February-March, is Spendarmat. As Vohuman is the son of 
Ormazd, Spendarmat is his daughter (Ys. XLV, 4, see also the 
Pahlavi sources translated by West. 8BE., Vol. XVIII, pp. 396, 
401, 416; Dk. 9, 53, 29; 9, 69, 47). Meteorologically she 
represents the earth, and thus is essentially a deity of fertility, 
being furthermore associated frequently with women and mar- 
riage. She, therefore, appropriately presides over the opening 
of spring. In this way there is a regular succession from the 
last three months of the old year to the first of the new. The 
connecting link between the Supreme Lord and the earth is his 
chosen messenger and first-born child, while the guardian spirits 
who rule over both earth and man fittingly prepare the way for 
the new cycle of the seasons. 

It is evident, in the light of what has been said, that there is 
a marked similarity in the spirit of the Babylonian and Iranian 
systems of nomenclature of the months. Both proceed on a 
twofold basis. In the main, meteorological functions and 
aspects determine the choice of deities to rule over the several 
months, yet, besides this naturalistic basis of selection, there are 
marked traces of a theological system, which is of later growth. 
The arrested development of this phase may be seen clearly in 
the Old Persian calendar as contrasted with the Zoroastrian." 

H There seems to be at least one other instance of a calendar on the double basis of 
meteorology and theology in the ancient Aztec system, which named the twenty months of 
the Mexican year as follows : Atlacahualco, "want of water" (Feb. 2) ; Tlacaxipehualiztli, 
"boning of men" (Feb. 21); Tozotontli, "short fast" (Mar. 13) ; Hueitozotli, "long fast" 
(April 2); Toxcatl, "dry, slippery" (April 22); Etzalcualitzi, "partridge" (May 12); 
Tecuilhuitontli, "little feast of the gods" (June 1); Hueitecuilhuitl, "great feast of the 
gods " (June 21) ; Tlaxochimaco, " birth of the flowers" (July 11) ; Xocohuetzi, " fall of the 
fmits " (July 31) ; Ochpauiztli, " month of brooms " (Aug. 20) ; Teolteco, " arrival of the 
gods" (Sept. 9); Tepelhuitl, "feast of the mountains" (Sept. 29); Quecholli, "francolin 
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Yet there seems to have been no direct influence, but only the 
more subtle influence of dim reminiscence and of spirit, such as 
Babylonia exercised not over Iran alone, but over more distant 
Greece, so that from the most powerful nation of the ancient 
Semitic world, not from kindred India, came the system of 
terminology of the Zoroastrian months. 

bird" (Oct. 19); Fanquetzalilitztli, "feast of the flags" (Nov. 8); Anemoztli, "fall of the 
waters " (Nov. 28) ; Tititl, " severe weather " (Dec. 18) ; Izcalli, " resuscitation " (Jan. 7) ; 
Neomontemi, " empty, useless," the five epagonal days. See Biart, The Aztecs, tr. Gamer, 
p. 64. The Sinico-Japanese calendars seem to aSord no analogies to the Babylonian or 
Iranian. See von Siebold, Nippon, 2d ed., Vol. II, pp. 22-25. 



